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For the Christian Magazine. 
THE UNCHANGEABLENESS OF GOD. 
Tuar God is unchangeable, may, 
with a high degree of probability, 
be infered from the uniformity 
of his operations in the natural 
world. Almost six thousand years 
have elapsed siace the world was 
created. During all this period, 
day and night, summer and win- 
ter, seed-time and harvest, have 
uniformly appeared according to 
their respective order of succes- 
sion. By means of the attraction 
of gravitation, the sun has re- 
mained stationary in the centre 
of the system, while all the plan- 
ets have been constantly and uni- 
formly revolving around him, 
each in a certain, definite period 
of time. By the operation of the 
same principle, the earth has 
daily revolved around its own 
axis,—the moon, in a given peri- 
od, has revolved around the earth, 
and, with the earth, has perform- 
ed an annual circuit around the 
sun. ‘I'he vegetable kingdom has 
annually revived, come to matu- 
rity, and decayed. One genera- 
tion of men after another has ap- 
peared on the stage of earthly 
existence, continued here, a cer- 
tain period, and then gone down 
to the grave. The more crit- 
ically the works of natyre have 
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been examined, the more regular 
and uniform have they been found 
to be in their operations. So 
great is this regularity, that 
Eclipses may be infallibly calcu- 
lated, hundreds of years before 
the time of their actual occur- 
rence. ‘Those laws, according 
to which this regularity and uni- 
formity of operation in the natu- 
ral world take place, are com- 
monly denominated the laws of 
nature :—though with more pro- 
priety, in the language of scrip- 
ture, “ the ordinances of heaven.” 
For, the laws of nature, so far 
from operating independently of 
God, are simply those rules or 
methods, according to which he 
acts, in governing the world. Ac- 
cordingly, the Psalmist says ;— 
‘He appointeth the moon for sea- 
sons,—the sun knoweth his going 
down. When I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and stars, which thou hast 
ordained.” 

From that unifermity in the 
operation of the laws of nature, 
or, the ordinances of heaven, 
which has been briefly described, 
it may, with a high degree of 
probability, be infered, that God 
is unchangeable. On the suppo- 
sition, that he is a changeable 
being, it must be extremely difk- 
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cult, if not impossible, to account 
for that regularity and uniformi- 
ty, with which he has, for almost 
six thousand years, been govern- 
ing the works of nature. It is 
natural to conclude, that, during 
this period, he would have fre- 
quently changed his mind, and 
have subjected 
things to many and great altera- 
tions. It is not to be supposed, 
that he would, for so long a pe- 
riod, have continued of one and 
the same mind. What alterations 
in the natural world he would 
have made, it is, indeed, impos- 
sible for us to divine. For ought 
we know to the contrary, he 
would have blotted out the sun, 
the moon, and the stars, and thus 
have involved this lower world 
in perpetual darkness. Instead 
of that agreeable and useful va- 
riety in the seasons, with which 
the earth has actually been visit- 
ed, he would, perhaps, for a long 
period, have subjected it to one 
uninterrupted season of winter. 
Or, he would, for an equally long 
period, have subjected its inhabi- 
tants to the unremitting heat of a 
summer’s sun. Far otherwise, 
however, has God proceeded in 
the government of the natural 
world. Let it be carefully con- 
sidered with what regularity and 
uniformity he has proceeded in 
governing it, and we shall hardly 
fail to conclude, that unchange- 
ableness is, indeed, an attribute 
of his being. 

This may be conclusively in- 
fered from the fact, that un- 
changeableness is essential to the 
infinite perfection of his charac- 
ter. A changeable being is, ne- 
cessarily, an imperfect being. An 
imperfect being may so change, 
as to become either more or less 
impertect, than he is at any given 
time. But not so is it with an infi- 
nitely perfect being. Sucha being 
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cannot, of course, so change, a3 
to become possessed of more than 
infinite perfection. Hence, any 
change in him would necessarily 
be from perfection to imperiec- 
tion. It is not possible for God 
to become possessed of more 
knowledge, more wisdom, more 
goodness, or more power, than 
he is possessed of, at the present 
time. For, even now, knowledge. 
wisdom, goodness, and power do 
appertain to him, each, in an infi- 
nite degree. If, therefore, it 
were possible for him to undergo 
any change at all, it would neces- 
sarily consist in a diminution of 
one or more of these attributes. 
He would become less knowing, 
less wise, less good, or less ‘pow- 
erful, than he now is ;—and, of 
course, would change from infi- 
nite perfection to imperfection. 
It is, therefore, plain, that un- 
changeableness is absolutely ne- 
cessary to his infinite perfection ; 
—and, consequently, is an attri- 
bute of his nature. 

This is, moreover, positively 
asserted in the inspired volume. 
By his prophet Malachi, God 
says; “lam the Lord ;—I change 
not.” St. James affirms, that with 
‘the Father of lights ts no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing.’ And St. Panl, speaking of 
our Saviour with respect to his 
Divine nature, denominates him— 
“6 Jesus Christ, the same yesterday. 
to-day, and forever.” 

But, if God is absolutely un- 
changeable, it may be asked, what 
is to be understood by those pas- 
sages of his word, in which he is 
said to have repented, that he had 
done, or had threatened to do, par- 
ticularly specified things. He is 
said, for example, to have repent- 
ed, that he had made man upon the 
earth, anc, on this account, to have 
been grieved at his heart. He 
is, also, said to have repented; 























that he had made Saul king over 
his ancient people. With re- 
spect to all such passages of his 
word, it may be remarked, that 
they are used in gracious accom- 
modation to the mind and manner 
of men ;—just as we often ad- 
dress little children in their own 
language, and according to their 
own manner of speaking, that we 
may the more clearly convey our 
ideas to their comparatively fee- 
ble minds. A man, who has been 
grossly wronged and abused by 
those, to whom he has been very 
kind, often repents of his kind- 
ness to them, and grieves, that 
he has conferred so many ill-re- 
quited favors upon them. In such 
a case, there is a real change of 
inind in him. It is, however, im- 
possible, that God should really 
repent, or be grieved, on account 
of any thing he has said or done; 
—or should really wish, he had 
never said or done it. At the 
same time, he is, with much 
beauty and propriety, said, in ac- 
cemmodation to the language and 
manner of men, to repent, and to 
wish, that he had not done or 
said certain things, when, in con- 
sequence of a change of charac- 
ter in his intelligent creatures, he 
changes his conduct toward them, 
and does not treat them, as he 
formerly treated them, or threat- 
ened or promised to treat them. 
Passages like those, that are now 
the subject of remark, convey the 
truth to our minds in a familiar, 
perspicuous manner; and, at the 
same time, are guarded against 
misapprehension by other passa- 
ges of the inspired word, and by 
the known, essential attributes of 
the divine being. 

It may be further inquired, how 
the unchangeableness of God is 
consistent with encouragement to 
prayer. In order to show the 
consistency between them, let it, 
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in the first place, be remarked, 
that it is not the design of true 
and acceptable prayer to induce 
God to change his mind, or alter 
his will. ‘ Prayer is an offering 
up of our desires to God for 
things agreeable to his will.”” When 
our Saviour earnestly prayed, 
that the cup might pass trom 
him, he concluded by desiring, 
that, not his own will, but the 
will of his Father in heaven 
might be done. Hence, he pray- 
ed in entire submission to the di- 
vine will. In this respect he is 
imitated by all the friends of God. 
It is not their desire, nor expec- 
tation, when they address him in 
prayer, to effect any alteration in 
him, either by giving him infor- 
mation of what he does not al- 
ready know, or by exciting affec- 
tions in him, which he does not 
already possess, or by inducing 
him to change measures, which 
he has already formed. They 
do not desire him to confer on 
themselves or others the particu- 
lar things, for which they pray, 
unless he can do this in entire 
consistency with his wise, good, 
and adorable will. The submis- 
sive language of their hearts is; 
—* Father, not our will, but thine 
be done.”’ Prayer, offered with 
an opposite disposition of the 
heart, so far from being accepta- 
ble to God, is even an act of im- 
piety in his sight. 

That the consistency between 
the unchangeableness of God and 
encouragement to prayer, may 
the more clearly be perceived, it 
may be further remarked, that 
God is unchangeally disposed and 
determined to hear and answer 
prayer. That he has determined 
to bestow innumerable blessings 
on his creatures, will not be ques- 
tioned. Nor can it be questioned 
by any, who admit the truth of 
his word, that one medium, thro’ 
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which he has determined to be- 
stow blessings upon them, is 
prayer. Almost one entire chap- 
ter of the prophecy of Ezekiel, 
is composed of divine promises 
of temporal and spiritual good to 
the house of Israel. God con- 
cluded these promises by saying ; 
‘1 the Lord have spoken it, and 
[ will do it.” He, nevertheless 
added ;—*+ [ will yet for this be in- 
quired of by the house of Israel, to 
do it for them.” Were we see, 
that he had not merely deter- 
mined to bestow the particularly 
specified blessings upon the house 
of Israel, but had also determined 
to bestow them in answer to 
prayer. Between his determina- 
tion, in this case, bestow par- 
ticular blessings on his people, 
and their praying to him for them, 
there was, therefore, an indisso- 
luble connexion. And it is so in 
other cases. He has unchange- 
ably determined, that they, who 
receive, shall ask,—that they, 
who find, shall seek,——and that 
they, to whom he opens, shall 
knock for admittance. He has 
instituted an indissoluble connex- 
ion between prayer and the re- 
ception of blessings from him ; 
or, in other words, he is un- 
changeably disposed and deter- 
mined to hear and answer prayer. 
How, then, can his unchangeable- 
ness operate as a discouragement 
to prayer? If he were unchange- 
ably determined not to hear sed 
answer prayer, there would, in- 
deed, be no encouragement to 
pray unto him. But since it is in 
entire accordance with the very 
nature of his unchangeableness, 
to bestow blessings in answer to 
prayer, we have the highest pos- 
sible encouragement to look to 
him for them by prayer and sup- 
plication. His unchangeableness 
does, indeed, lie at the founda- 
tion of all encouragement to 
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prayer. Were he a changeable 
being, it would be altogether un- 
certain, whether he would answer 
prayer, notwithstanding he has 
promised to hear and answer it. 
In that case, we could not possi- 
bly know, that what he requires 
to-day, he would require to-mor- 
row,—that what he is willing to 
do for us now, he would be wil- 
Jing to do for us at any future 
time. Prayers, which are now 
acceptable to him, might, at any 
future time, be unacceptable to 
him, and even odious in his sight. 
The things, that are the most 
proper to be asked in prayer to- 
day, might be the least proper to 
be prayed for to-morrow. By 
the very fact of his changeable- 
ness, therefore, all motives and 
encouragements to prayer would 
be precluded. God is, however, 
without variableness or the shad. 
ow of turning. And with what 
confidence are his true friends in- 
spired, by this consideration, to 
craw near unto him, as to a fa- 
ther, and to offer holy desires to 
him, for things agreeable to his 
will. They feel assured, that 
what he now requires, he will 
require forever,—that prayers, 
which are acceptable to him to- 
day, will be acceptable to him at 
all future times,—and that he will 
confer on them the particular 
things, for which they pray, when- 
ever he can do this consistently 
with a regard to his own glory, 
and their own best good. 

If God is unchangeable, then 
he is eternal. As he is self-ex- 
istent. and as no change has ever 
vet taken place in him, he has 
of course existed from eternity 
And since he 
could not cease to exist, without 
undergoing an infinite change, he 
will of course exist forever. 
Hence, eternal existence is an 
attribute of his nature. Accor- 




















dingly, we find this attribute as- 
cribed to him in his word. “1 
lift my hand to heaven, and say, 
I live forever. Thy years are 
throughout all generations. Thou 
art the same, and thy years shall 
have no end. Even from ever- 
Jasting to everlasting, thou art 
God.” 

If God is unchangeable, then 
he has never had, nor will ever 
have, any new thoughts or pur- 
poses. If, at any given period 
during past eternity, new thoughts 
entered his mind, a change in his 
mind was, at that period, neces- 
sarily produced. And, for the 
same reason, a change in his mind 
would necessarily be produced by 
the entrance of new thoughts in- 
to it, at any period of eternity to 
come. By the fact of his un- 
changeableness, therefore, all 
possibility for him ever to have 
any new thoughts, is precluded. 
What, indeed, is there in exist- 
ence, from which he can receive 
a new thought? That he is per- 
fectly acquainted with himself, 
cannot be questioned. Hence, 
he cannot derive a single new 
thought from the contemplation 
of his own existence and perfec- 
tions. Nor can he receive new 
thoughts from the contemplation 
of his own works. For, these, 
with all their qualities, all their 
operations, and all their results, 
have necessarily been intuitively 
present to his infinite mind, dur- 
ing all past eternity. Accordingly, 
his understanding is declared to 
be infinite ;—and it is said, that 
‘known unto him are all his 
works from the beginning of the 
world. Neither is there any crea- 
ture, that is not manifest in his 
sight but all things are naked 
und opened unto the eyes of him, 
with whom we have to do.”’ But, 
for the same reason, that God has 
never had, nor will ever have, 
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any new thoughts, he has never 
had, nor will ever have, any new 
purposes. New purposes or de- 
terminations, if formed by him at 
all, must be jiormed in conse- 
quence of some new thoughis or 
views of his mind. Hence, since 
the thoughts or views of his mind 
are unchangeably the same, bis 
purposes or determinations must 
also be unchangeable. All his 
purposes, like himself, are im- 
mutable and eternal. ‘The coun- 
sel of the Lord standeth forever, 
—the thoughts of his heart to all 
generations.” 

If God is unchangeable, then 
he will fulfil his promises and ex- 
ecute his threatnings. Were he 
a changeable being, there would 
not be the least degree of cer- 
tainty, that any of his great and 
precious promises would ever be 
fulfilled, or any of his threatnings 
would ever be executed. But 
that he assuredly will fulfil the 
former, and execute the latter, 
may be conclusively infered trom 
the fact of his immutability. In 
every case, in which the condi- 
tion of any particular promise is 
performed, or the moral charac- 
ter, against which any particular 
threatening is directed, is con- 
tinued to be sustained, he must 
fulfil that promise, and execute 
that threatening, or falsify his 
word, and thus change from in- 
finite perfection to sinful imper- 
fection. Accordingly, he himselt 
says, that he will not suffer his 
faithfulness to fail. And it is said 
concerning him, that he abideth 
faithful,——that his faithfulness 
reacheth to the clouds,—that he 
is the faithful God, who keepeth 
covenant and mercy with them 
that love him and keep his com- 
mandments, to a thousand gene-* 
rations. Particular instances, in 
which he fulfilled his promises 
and executed his threatenings, 
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are specified. It is said, that 
there failed not aught of any good 
thing, which he spake to the 
house of Israel, hut all came to 
pass; and that those things, which 
(rod showed by the mouth of all 
his prophets, that Christ should 
suffer, he fulfilled. And with re- 
spect to his threatenings it is said ; 
— “+The Lord hath fulfilled his 
word, that he commanded in the 
days of old; he hath thrown 
down, and hath not pitied; he 
hath caused thine enemy to re- 
joice over thee.” 

If God is unchangeable, there- 
fore it is, that we are continued 
in existence. ‘I am the Lord,— 
I change not ;—therefore, ye sons 
of Jacob are not consumed.” Such 
was the wickedness,—the heaven- 
daring provocations of those, to 
whom God addressed these words, 
that nothing, but his immutable 
bevevolence and unchangeable 
mercy, prevented him from im- 
mediately sinking them into their 
primitive state of non-existence. 
For the same reason it is, that we 
are not consumed. We couldnot, 
with impunity, treat a fellow- 
creature, for a single week, as 
we have been treating our Maker 
during all the past periods of our 
lives. His resentment would be 
enkindled against us, and he 
would take measures to have 
merited punishment inflicted upon 
us. Such are the coldness, the 
indifference, and the unfaithful- 
ness of even the best friends of 
God upon earth, that were he 
a changeable being, he would cut 
them down as an incumbrance of 
the ground. He bears with their 
multiplied provocations, only be- 
cause great is his faithfulness, and 
his compassions toward them fail 
not. And as to his enemies,— 
those who hate him without a 
cause,—live in constant violation 
of his commands,—and refuse to 








repent and turn unto him ;—were 
he, like themselves, subject to 
change, the fire of his wrath 
would immediately burn so dread- 
fully against them, that it would 
leave them neither root nor 
branch, but would utterly con- 
sume them from the earth. That 
they were not long ago thus con- 
sumed, is, because he is the Lord, 
and changes not ;—because he is 
long-suffering toward them, not / 
willing, that they should perish, 
but should come to repentance 
and be saved. 

If God is unchangeable, then } 
his triends may place supreme 
and unwavering confidence in him. 
When they consider, that he is 
not only infinitely wise, and good, 
and powerful, but wnchangeably 
so, they cannot but perceive, that 
they may place supreme and un- 
wavering confidence in him with- 
out the least danger of disappoint- 
ment. Were he subject tochange, 
they could not, without liability to 
disappointment, place such confi- 
dence in him, for a single moment. 
But, on the immutability of his 
character they may place a hope, 
that can never make them a- 
shamed. . ‘They may feel an un- 
wavering confidence, that all his 
promises to his saints, however 
great and precious in themselves, 
—being the promises of one who 
changes not, nor can deceive,— 
will infallibly be fulfilled. ‘Thus, 
his immutable name is a strong 
tower, into which they may run, 
and be safe in the hour of death, 
—on the day of judgment,—and 
in eternity. 

If God is unchangeable,—then 
let the wicked be alarmed. Were 
he achangeable being, you would 
have reason, O wicked man, to 
hope, that, sooner or later, he 
would take part with you, and 
fail to put his threatnings against 
you mto execution. As it as, 




















however, all room ior such a 
hope is precluded. He has said, 
that he supremely hates sin. He 
has threatened to punish the final- 
ly impenitent with everlasting 
destruction from his blissful pre- 
sence and from the glory of his 
power. He is the Lord, and 
changeth not You may, there- 
fore, assuredly know, that his op- 
position to sin and sinners will 
never terminate,—that all his 
threatenings against them will be 
fully executed ;—and, hence, that, 
if you live and die impenitent, 
you will certainly be sentenced 
to depart accursed into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels. Do not indulge 
the hope, that, living and dying 
without reconciliation to God, you 
shall, notwithstanding, in some 
way, escape the wrath to come. 
“Except you repent, you must 
perish. He that believeth not 
on the Son, shall not see life, but 


the wrath of God abideth on 
him.” F. 
— 
For the Christian Magazine. 
ON PRAYER. 


lr sinners ought, as well as all 
other men, to pray, notwithstand- 
ing they are totally depraved ; 
then they have no right to plead 
in excuse for neglecting prayer, 
that they are taught the doctrine 
of total depravity, or any other 
gospel doctrine. If the true doc- 
trine of total depravity, or any 
other true doctrine of the gos- 
pel, laid them under a natural 
inability to offer up proper desires 
to God for things agreeable to his 
will, then they might justly plead 
in excuse for neglecting prayer, 
that they were taught to neglect 
it, by those who preach the doc- 
trine of decrees, the doctrine of 
total depravity. and the effica- 
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cious grace of God in regeneration. 
Sut it this excuse were true, it 
would not prove that ministers 
preach wrong, but only that the 
true doctrines of the gospel are 
inconsistent with each other. 
This, it is apprehended, many 
think is really the case. But if 
the Bible be true, all its doctrines 


are harmonious and_ perfectly 
consistent. Those, therefore, 
who preach the true doc- 


trines of the gospel, afford no ex- 
cuse to sinners for neglecting 
prayer. by preaching the true 
doctrines of the gospel, they nei- 
ther directly nor indirectly teach 
them to neglect praying in pri- 
vate orin public. But are there 
not many, who have neglected 
praying, and laid the blame at 
the preacher’s door, who has, in 
their view, taught them doctrines, 
which are inconsistent with their 
duty to pray? The question is 
a serious one, and ought to be 
impartially examined. It is very 
probable, that sinners have been 
convinced, either experimentally 
or speculatively, that they are 
totally depraved, that their total 
depravity consists in a_ heart, 
which is enmity against God, 
not subject to his law, neither in- 
deed can be; and that to offer up 
the desires of such a heart, is an 
abomination to the Lord. And 
from this view of their hearts, 
they have taught themselves, 
that it is not their duty to pray. 
But did their minister ever teach 
them so’? He is not conscious 
that he ever did, but is conscious 
that it was their duty always to 
pray, and not neglect it on ac- 
count oi their total depravity, 
which affords no excuse for the 
neglect. If numbers have neg- 


lected secret prayer and family 
prayer, on account of the faith- 
ful preaching they have heard or 
this and other religious subjects, 
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the preacher knows no other 
course to take, than to preach 
the same doctrines, which he has 
uniformly preached, and leave 
the solemn consequences. He 
knows they may be fatal. He 
trembles at the result. He knows, 
that if any, on any consideration 
whatever, cast off fear and re- 
strain prayer before God, that 
they are pursuing the path to 
ruin, and that unless they repent 
and pray, they must be finally 
lost. But still he must preach 
the doctrine of total depravity, 
and condemn all the hopes, and 


fears, and desires, and prayers of 


those, who are under the entire 
dominion of it; and exhort them 
to repent and pray immediately 
and acceptably. 

Again, as men are bound by na- 
ture, conscience, and scripture, to 
pray always, there is reason to 
fear, that all who neglect this 
plain and important religious duty, 
do neglect ail other religious du- 
ties. If they break over their 
strong obligations to this duty, it 
may well be expected, that they 
will break over their obligations 
to every other religious duty. 
And however fair, and beautitul, 
and amiable they may be in other 
respects, they are altogether ir- 
religious. ‘This is true of every 
prayerless person, and equally 
true of every prayerless family. 
What then must be the present 
general character of people? 
May they properly be considered 
religious, when they are general- 
ly prayeriess? or must they not 
more properly be considered ir- 
religious ?’ What must be the 
unhappy state of the rising gene- 
ration, who are brought up in 
prayerless and irreligious fami- 
lies? And what must be the 


solemn account, that prayerless 
families will have to give to God? 
This subject now speaks to 
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those, who have never begun to 
pray. You ought to have be- 
gan as soon as you knew God, 
whether earlier or later in life ; 
and it is your present indispensa- 
ble duty to begin.—This subject 
speaks to those who have begun 
to pray, but have fainted and 
neglected. Have you not been 
grossly inconsistent ?’ You have 
once known and felt it to be your 
duty to pray, and have you ever 
felt it not to be your duty? or 
have you ever found an excuse 
for neglecting, which has satisfied 
your own conscience ? You must 
then be judged and condemned 
out of your own mouth. And 
you can never find peace and 
rest, until you again pray, and 
pray aright. You have no time 
to lose, it may be soon too late 
to ask, and consequently forever 
too late to find. 

This subject also speaks to 
to those who have begun to pray, 
and to pray aright. You have 
great encouragement always to 
pray and not to faint. Your 
prayers, like Daniel’s, have been 
heard, and will still be heard, 
for yourselves and others. Re- 
ligion is now lodged in your own 
hands, and will you suffer it to 
die, through your neglect? Your 
duty in this case, is your privi- 
lege, and in doing it, you may 
find great reward in this life, as 
well as in the life to come. Read 
the parable, in the 18th chap. of 
Luke, and learn the powerful ef- 
ficacy of fervent, persevering 
prayers. And you will say to 
yourselves, as Samuel did, “* God 
forbid that we should cease to 
pray for ourselves and others.” 


—— 


Gosrer holiness includes an heart 
broken for sin, an heart broken 
off from sin, and a perpetual con- 
flict with sin. Medley. 
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THE OUTCASTS OF ISRAEL.” 
(Concluded from page 278.] 
My principal argument to prove 
the Israelitish origin of the na- 
tives of this country, will be de- 


rived from a great variety of 


their peculiar customs, relating 
both to their religious, their so- 
cial, and their civil concerns.* 
The Israelites were divided into 
tribes, each of which had a par- 
ticular emblem, derived from the 
last blessings of Jacob for his 
sons. Thus Judah’s emblem was 
a lion, Benjamin’s a wolf, Issa- 
char’s an ass, and Dan’s a ser- 
pent. The American Indians are 
also divided into tribes, in a simi- 
lar way. They have their wolf 
tribe, their bear tribe, their ti- 
ger tribe, their eagle tribe, and 
many others. The different tribes 
of Israel were very particular, in 
keeping and preserving their re- 
spective genealogies ; and we have 
it from one who spent forty years 
among the Indians, that each in- 
dividual of them assumes some 
geneological name, and lineally 
distinguishes himself according to 
his family. 

With the religious customs and 
institutions of the Israelites, all 
who have studied the Old Testa- 
ment are familiar. They had 
their high-priest, the duties of 
whose office were of the most 
solemn kind, and who attired 


* [t does not comport with the stu- 
died brevity of this communication, to 
quote authorifies in support of the nu- 
merous facts and accounts which have 
been, and may be, given, | will merely 
say, that | have stated nothing but on 
what | regarded as good authority ; and 
all who wish to examine for them- 
selves, and to pursue the subject to 
greater lengths, may consult Adair’s 
‘* History of the American Indians ;” 
Boudinot’s ** Star in the West;”’ and 
especially Smith’s ** View of the He- 
brews,” to which latter work I ac- 


knowledge mvgelf chiefly indebted. 
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himself, on particular occasions, 
in a rich and peculiar dress. So 
the American Indians have their 
high-priests, who are inducted 
into office with purifications and 
anointings, and who pretend to a 
special intercourse with the De- 
ity. Like the high-priest in Is- 
rael, they make their yearly 
atonement for the people. On 
these occasions, they put on their 
sacred garments, which resem- 
ble, in some rude degree, the 
pontifical dress described in the 
Old Testament. The servant of 
the high-priest in Israel was, in 
Hebrew, denominated Sagan ; and 
it is remarkable that the servant 
of the Indian high-priest is called 
by precisely this name—Sagan. 
The Indians have also their infe- 
rior priests and prophets, like those 
which existed among the Jews. 

The different tribes of Indians 
have their temples, small indeed, 
and of rude construction, but still 
bearing a resemblance to the He- 
brew temple. They have their 
aitars and high places, on which 
sacrifices are offered to the Deity. 
Many of the tribes have a myste- 
rious little box or ark, answering 
in design to “ the ark of the coy- 
enani,” into which the common 
people are never permitted to 
lock. It is carried with them in 
their wars, and contains some lit- 
tle articles which are esteemed 
most sacred. In time of peace, 
it is deposited in a concealed 
apartment of their temples, as 
the ancient ark was in the most 
holy place of the temple in Is- 
rael. 

The Indians have several an- 
nual feasts, corresponiing to the 
festivals prescribed by Moses.— 
They have their feast of first 
fruits. Not a particle of their 
green corn must be eaten, until 
a portion of it has been prepared 
and offered to the Great Spirit 











They have their feast of ingather- 
ing or harvest. This is celebrated 
in the autumn, before departing 
for their winter hunt. They 
have also a festival very nearly 
resembling the Jewish Passover. 
Not a bone of the venison must 
be broken, and whatever is not 
eaten on the evening of the cele- 
bration, must be immediately 
burned in the fire. 
these festivals, booths are erected 
for the convenience of the guests, 
as they were in the ancient feast 
of tabernacles. 

The Indians have a tradition 
that circumcision was once prac- 
tised among them; but * as their 
young made a mock of it, it fell 
into disrepute, and was discon- 
tinued.” Mr. McKenzie, how- 
ever, in his travels in the north- 
ern parts of America, discovered 
Indians who he supposed still 
practised it. 

The appearance of the new 
moon was observed in Israel, as a 
season of special solemnity ; and 
so it is by the American Indians. 
The Israelites practised a variety 
of ablutions and anointings ; and 
so do the Indians. In Israel, the 
stranger or foreigner was regard- 
ed as impure, and consequently 
disqualitied for their religious ob- 
servances ; and just so he is now 
regarded among the Indians.* 
There were several prescribed 
occasions, on which the children 
of Israel separated their females, 
and others oi their own people, 
from them, as unclean ; and the 
Indians do the same. ‘The lex 
talionis—the law of blood for 
biood, which belonged to the 
civil code of Israel, is in equal 
force among the natives of this 


* It is on this account, doubtless, that 
travellers among the Indians have not 
been able to acquaint themseiv. s more 
particularly with their religious cus- 
toms 
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country.* The avenger of blood 
is the same in both nations. And 
a likeness of the Israelitish cities 
of refuge have existed, probably 
in every native tribe of America. 
The Israelites were forbidden to 
eat of the sinew that shrank in the 
hollow of the thigh; and no In- 
dian, unless he be a novice or an 
outlaw, will touch this part of 
any animal. It was an abomina- 
tion to the Israelites to eat flesh 
in its blood ; and it is equally so 
to the Indian. The Israelitish 
customs of washing and anointing 
the bodies of the dead, and in- 
dulging in noisy and immoderate 
grief on their account, have al- 
ways been practised among the 
natives of this country. Among 
the children of Israel, there was 
a division of animals into the 
clean and the unclean ; and there 
are several kinds which the Indian 
will scarcely allow himself to 
touch, under the impression that 
they are unclean. 

The Indians’ mode of reckoning 
tume is almost precisely that of 
the ancient Hebrews. They be- 
gin their year, on the first ap- 
pearance of the new moon after 
the vernal equinox. The year 
is divided into the four seasons, 
and subdivided into moons or 
months. ‘The Indian day, like 
that of the Hebrews, begins and 
ends with the setting of the sun. 

The natives of this country 
bear a resemblance to the Israel- 
ites, in some of the follies and 
vices which prevailed among that 
ancient people. The Indians, 
who have come within the reach 
of temptation, have, for the most 
part, been notorious for their ha- 

* In this view, it appears not im- 
probable, that the trait of Indian cha- 
racter which has usually been ascribed 
toarelentless spirit of revenge, is no 
other than the vatural result of their 
established laws, and even of their re- 
ligion. 















bits of intemperance. And so, it 
appears, were the children of 
Israel. ‘*Woe to the crown of 
pride, and to the drunkards of 
Ephraim”—to the drunkards of 
the ten tribes.—The Indians are 
also noted for their attachment 
to ornaments; and so were the 
Israelites. Let any one read the 
description of Israelitish orna- 
ments in the 3d chapter of Isaiah 
—of the chains, the bracelets, 
the rings, the nose jewels, &c. 
and he will almost fancy that he 
sees an American Indian before 
him, “in full dress.” 

As the natives of this country 
are essentially one people, | have 
not thought it necessary, in speak- 
ing of their customs, to confine 
my attention to any particular 
tribe. Probably in no one tribe, 
will all the customs that have 
been mentioned be found to ex- 
ist. But they will all be found, 
I think, in the country, among 
one portion or another of the 
native population. Indeed the 
resemblance which has been tra- 
ced, between the customs of the 
two nations, might easily be pur- 
sued to greater lengths.—But it 
is time to inquire, how this near 
and striking resemblance is to be 
accounted for. Where did the na- 
tive Americans learn these Israel- 
itish customs? Not surely from 
the light of nature ; for the most 
of them are such as the light of 
nature never did, and never could 
teach. They were given to the 
Israelites, because they were 
such as no other nation would be 
likely to learn or imitate, and for 
the purpose of preserving them 
a distinct people. How then 
came so many and so distinct tra- 
ces of these peculiar customs into 
the possession of the American 
Indians ? 

Several, who could not deny 
the facts that have been stated, 
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and were unwilling to admit the 
conclusion to which they lead, 
have supposed that the Indians 
must have been instructed by 
some early Missionaries. But it 
is idle to talk of their having re- 
ceived their national traditions 
and customs from the instruction 
of Missionaries. ‘They possessed 
them, as all rational accounts a- 
gree, and possessed them in much 
greater distinctness and purity 
than at present, long before their 
acquaintance with Europeans. 
Where then did they learn them? 
From whom did they receive them? 
—To these questions I can give 
no answer but this—the American 
Indians are themselves Israelites, 
the dispersed descendants of the lost 
ten tribes of Israel. 

To this conclusion it may be 
objected, that the Israelites, pre- 
viously to their dispersion, were 
an enlightened people ; and that it 
is incredible they should relapse 
into such a state of rudeness and 
barbarism, as that in which we 
find the natives of this country. 
—But were not the natives of 
this country once an enlightened 
people ; and as much so, as the 
Israelites, at the time of their 
dispersion? Of this we have 
incontestable proof, in the re- 
mains of cities, and forts, and 
pyramids, and works of art, with 
which some parts of America 
abound. Nor is it difficult to ac- 
count for these various works of 
art, on supposition that the na- 
tives are the descendants of Is- 
rael. When the tribes had cros- 
sed the straits of Bhering, and 
the vast continent of America 
opened before them, the more 
civilized and enlightened would 
naturally associate, and establish 
themselves in the most fertile and 
pleasant parts of the country— 
such, for instance, as the banks 
of the Ohio and Mississippi, and 
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the valley of Mexico. Here they 
would build cities and forts, and 
exercise the various arts with 
Which they were acquainted. 
The ruder and more ignorant 
part of the nation, they would 
naturally leave behind them, to 
roam the northern forests, to pur- 
sue the chase, and to feast upon 
the wild animals with which the 
new world was filled. but as the 
northern barbarians in turope 
once invaded and desolated the 
cities of the south, so, in the 
progress of years, these northern 
hunters would come down upon 
the cities and plains of their more 
enlightened brethren, and spread 
destruction all around them. It 
was in this way, very probably, 
that the cities once standing on 
the banks of some of our large 
rivers were overthrown, and the 
forts dispossessed ; and that dark- 
ness and heathenism were spread 
over the country. 

It is true, not only that the na- 
tives of America were once ac- 
quainted with the arts, but that 
the arts with which they were 
acquainted were essentially Jew- 
ish. Witness the pyramids of Mea- 
tco, which are almost precisely 
similar to those which the Israel- 
ites must have seen, and perhaps 
builded, in Egypt. Witness also 
the wells in the western country, 
with a large stone upon their 
mouth, reminding us of those in 
the Patriarchal age. The In- 
dians on the north-west coast of 
America have  hieroglyphical 
paintings ; and one of the figures 
painted by them is plainly that 
of the Jewish harp. How came 
their fathers to be acquainted 
with this instrument, unless they 
were of Israelitish origin ? 

The Indians have a_ tradition 


that their fathers formerly pos- 
sessed what they call “ the old 
Divine speech,” or, the “ Book of 
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God ;” and that they have lost 
it.—The late Dr. West of Stock- 
bridge was once told, by an aged 
Indian, that a great while ago the 
fathers of his tribe possessed a 
sacred book; but *“¢as they had 
not the knowledge of reading 
it, they concluded it could be of 
no service to them, and buried it 
in the grave of one of their 
Chiets.” The following fact will 
go to show, that this story of the 
Indian to Dr. West was not proba- 
bly a fiction. Ina part of Pitts- 
field, (Mass.) called Indian hill, 
an Indian relick has been, with- 
in a few years, dug up, which, 
on being examined and opened, 
was found to contain several small 
pieces of parchment, On these 
parchments were marks, resemb- 
ling letters, in some language un- 
known to the finder. He exhibit- 
ed them for the inspection of the 
learned, who perceived at once 
that the language was Hebrew, 
and that the writing was no other 
than several verses from the Old 
Testament.* Here then we have 
a plain matter of fact, proving for 
aught I see conclusively, that the 
natives of this country were once 
in possession of at least portions 
of the Old ‘Testament ; and prov- 
ing also, with scarcely less con- 
clusiveness, that these natives are 
‘*‘ the outcasts of Israel.” 

How far the evidence which 
has been exhibited of the Is- 
raelitish origin of the American 
Indians may be deemed satisfac- 
tory by my readers, I shall not 
presume to say. I do not myself 
call it demonstration; for I do 
not suppose the subject admits of 
it. Nor am! so obstinately fixed 
in my own conclusion, that I can- 
not relinquish it, whenever I shall 


* Those who wish to -see a full and 
satisfactory statement of this fact, will 
find it in Smith’s *“* View of the He- 
brews.”” pp. 217-225. 
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see it fairly refuted. But I have 
no fear, at present, of seeing it 
refuted. So far from this, I am 
confident it will gather strength, 
as investigations into the tradi- 
tions, customs, and relicks of the 
Indians are continued, till the 
whole community comes to have 
but one mind on the subject. 
The consideration, that the na- 
tive inhabitants of our country 
are “the outcasts of Israel,” 
should add strength and vigor to 
the exertions which are making, 


to impart to them the blessings of 


civilization and the gospel. —The 
cause of the Jews is exciting 
strong sympathies, and strenuous 
exertions, in different parts of the 
Christian world, for the very 
good reason, that the Jews are 


regarded as the descendants of 


Abraham, a remnant of Israel, 
and a people of distinguished pro- 
mise. But are not the scattered 
descendants of the ten tribes in 
like manner the children of Abra- 
ham, a remnant of Israel, and a 
people of distinguished promise ? 
And ought not the same interest, 
which is felt for the Jews, to be 
felt also in behalf of them ? 
The subject of civilizing and 
Christianizing the natives of this 
country, (whatever may be their 
national origin,) is one which 
ought to be deeply interesting to 
American Christians. We have 
driven them from their ancient 
forests; we possess their lands ; 
our flocks and herds graze over 
the tombs of their fathers. We 
really owe them a debt of grati- 
tude ; and the best recompense 
we can possibly make is to send 
to them the gospel.—And _be- 
sides; if American Christians do 
not send to them the gospel, what 
christians will? The pious in 
Europe can hardly be expected 
to do it. The Indians seem com- 
mitted in Providence to our spi- 
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ritual care; and who will care 
for their souls, if we do not ?— 
And it may be observed still far- 
ther, that the work of evangeliz- 
ing them has in Jate years been 
crowned with distinguished suc- 
cess. No Missions have been 
more highly prospered, than 
those that have been established 
among them. If any thing can 
be learned, by favoring events in 
Providence, respecting the plea- 
sure of the Deity, this work has 
plainly stamped upon it the broad 
seal of Heaven’s approval. 


These are reasons in favor of 


exertions for the spiritual benefit 
of the American natives, whateve: 
may be their national origin. But 
if they are in fact, as we sup- 
pose, * the outcasts of Israel”— 
the scattered decsendants of the 
ten tribes; then we may have 
additional incitements. All the 
sympathies which we so justly 
feel for the Jewish race may be 
extended to them; and in labor- 
ing to promote their conversion 
and salvation, we may be pre- 
paring a “present for the Lord 
of hosts, of a nation scattered 
and peeled, and terrible from 
their beginning hitherto, whose 
land the rivers have spoiled.” 


P. 
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A FEW GENERAL RULES WHICH MAY 

ASSIST A YOUNG STUDENT IN DI- 

VINITY. 
1. Hasiruate yourself to exam- 
ine the evidence of every thing 
you believe, without trusting to 
education, former opinion, or the 
assertion of others. 

2. Begin the study of Divinity 
at the root, and not at the branch- 
s: that is to say, begin at the 
first principles in Theology,which 
are few and plain, and afterwards 
trace them out in their varion: 
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consequences, relations, and con- 
nexions. 

3. In order to fix your first 
principles, or fundamental doc- 
trines, beside the Bible, read a 
few of the best authors, on each 
side of the point you would wish 
to establish. 

4. In reading authors, aim 
more at possessing yourself with 
their general scheme and _ princi- 
pal arguments, than with their 
particular expressions, and inci- 
dental sentiments. And while you 
Jabour to retain their ideas, labour 


to forget their words, which, if 


retained will tend to prevent 
your making their ideas your own. 
Therefore abound not in ex- 
tracts. 

5. Follow not too strictly the 
path of any particular divine, or 
divines ; for by following you will 
never overtake theni; but endea- 
vor, if possible, to find out some 
new, nearer, and easier way by 
which you may get before, and 
really add some pittance to the 
common stock of ‘Theological 
knowledge. 

6. Let Divinity be your su- 
preme study, with an eye to 
which, let all your other read- 
ing, study, conversation, and re- 
searches be directed. 

7. Let your sermon, like a 
sugar-loaf, begin at a point, and 
widen and expand to the end. 

8. First address the understand- 
ing, secondly the conscience, and 
lastly the passions of your hear- 
ers. 

9. Endeavor to leave the subject 


of your discourse on the minds of 


your hearers, rather than a few 
striking sentiments or expressions. 
10. ‘Take care, in delivery, to 
stand behind and not before your 
subject. 
11. Preach wpon your subject 
and not about it. 
THEOPHILUS. 
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For the Christian Magazine. 
CONVERSATION AT AN INN. 
Messrs. Editors.—Travelling of 
late in a certain part of Massa- 
chusetts, which shall be name- 
less, | took lodgings tor the night 
in «a very comfortable public 
house. Soon after my arrival, 
Rev. Dr. T , a respectable 
Unitarian clergyman, called, on 
the same errand as myself. His 
face and name were familiar to 
me, though | was probably un- 
known to him. Having taken his 
supper, and rested himself a lit- 
tle, the Doctor feil into the fol- 
lowing conversation with his host. 

Dr. T. “ Well, Col. B I 
understand you are about settling 
a Minister among you. 

Col. B. We are so, indeed. 
The Society have given him a 
call, and the ordination is ap- 
pointed. 

Dr. T. Were the Society unan- 
imous in his favor. 

Col. B. Why, nearly so. There 
are several ot us who do not like 
his sentiments; but then he ad- 
vances them very cautiously, and 
seems to be accommodating, and 
we think it best to be quiet for 
the present. 

Dr. T. He is a Calvinist, 1 sup- 
pose. 

Col. B. He professes to be; 
though I have never heard him 
preach upon the more obnoxious 
points of Calvinism. 

Dr. T. And what are his inten- 
tions in respect to ministerial in- 
tercourse ? 

Col. B. O we have been care- 
ful to settle that point with him, 
| assure you. He has told us ez- 
plicitly, that he should never take 
upon himself to withdraw from 
any, who had been regularly in- 
ducted into the ministry ; and that 
he should expect to maintain a 
free and friendly intercourse with 
Unitarians. 
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Dr. T. You have done well, 
Colonel, in being explicit with 
him on that poiat; and also in 
encouraging and aiding his settle- 
ment. From your account of him, 
he is just such @ man as we want. 
You may be surprised when | as- 
sure you, that I think he will do 
more in behalf of our cause, than 
though he were a professed Uni- 
tarian. 

Col. B. 1 am happy to have 
your approbation, Doctor; but | 
am somewhat surprised, | must 
acknowledge, at your last asser- 
tion. Will you be so good as to 
explain yourself? 

Dr. T. 1 repeat it, my dear sir, 
we want just such men, and minis- 
ters, as you represent your Pastor 
elect to be. We want them, in 
this region, more than we do 
open Unitarians. There is a 
strong tendency in the two clas- 
ses of Congregationalists in this 
commonwealth to separate—sep- 
arate, | mean, in form. But we 
are not yet prepared for such a 
separation. It would operate 
against us. Separated from the 
great Orthodox community, we 
should appear few and feeble. 
We should sink, both in the esti- 
mation of others, and in our own. 
We should be a more palpable 
object, than we now are, of pub- 
lic odium; and should be less 
able to resist it. Our policy, 
therefore, is to keep off a tormal 
Separation, at least for the pre- 
sent. And in doing this, we need 
the help of just such ministers, as 
the one you are about to settle. 
They will serve as mediators— 
or rather as links, to bind the two 
parties together. ‘They will also 
serve to keep us in countenance, 
with many who are inclined to 
reproach us. When you, for in- 
Stance, hear it said, that this or 
that Unitarian minister does not 
preach the gospel, and is not fit 
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to preach at all; you can at 
once silence the allegation, by 
appealing to the conduct of your 
minister. *Our minister is a good 
man, as all admit; and he thinks 
that these Unitarians are good 
men, and good ministers, or he 
would not suffer them to preach 
to his people.’ And besides ; 
under the ministry of such a man 
as you are about to settle, the 
progress of Unitarianism among 
you will be not less sure, and 
probably not less rapid, than 
though he were a professed Uni- 
tarian. If he were a professed 
Unitarian, your Calvinist folks 
would be dissatisfied, and most 
likely would withdraw ; and they 
would draw away a great portion 
of the people after them. Parties 
would in this case be formed, and 
all who had separated would be 
confirmed in their Calvinistic ne- 
tions. But in the course you are 
now pursuing, there will be no 
difficulty. _ Your minister will 
preach very little distinguishing 
Calvinism himself; and the Uni- 
tarian ministers, whom he intro- 
duces, will disseminate their prin- 
ciples, as far, and as fast, as they 
prudently can. Every thing will 
go on quietly in this way, and— 
my word for it—your next minis- 
ter will be a Unitarian, settled, 
without opposition, over the whole 
parish. 

Col. B. Well, I am_ happy, 
Doctor, to hear you talk in this 
way; but should you not like to 
be made acquainted with our ex- 
pected minister ? 

Dr. T. 1 should indeed; does 
he board in the neighborhood ? 

Col. B. Directly across the 
street; will you walk over and 
see him? 

Dr. T. 1 thank you, sir; it 
would give me much pleasure.” 

So they took their hats, and 
went out: andl took my pen and 
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scribbled down the substance of 
their conversation—deeply sigh- 
ing over the weakness of those 
brethren, who thus suffer them- 
selves to be made the dupes of 
designing men: and who become 
the mnere tools of partisans, whom 
themselves can scarcely consider 
in any other light, than that of 
‘¢ enemies to the cross of Christ.” 

I only add, that, as the conver- 
sation above given was not a pri- 
vate one, it is here submitted to 
your disposal. It needs no com- 
ment. W. 


—p— 
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THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE NINE- 
TEFENTH CENTURY.——BY BUNYANUS. 
CHAP. XI. 


Tuen, after they had walked in 
the garden, and partaken of its 
delicious fruits, and been regaled 
with the odours from the beds 
of spices, they returned to the 
house, and resumed their con- 
versation, as follows: 

Ardent. There is one thing 
which seems to promise well for 
the interests of true Pilgrims in 
the present and succeeding gen- 
erations; I mean, the efforts 
which are made at this day to 
send the gospel to the destitute, 
by circulating the King’s statute 
book, by educating pious young 
men to be qualified for ambassa- 
dors of the King to his rebellious 
subjects, by sending forth those 
ambassadors to every part of the 
world, and by training up chil- 
dren in the knowledge of the 
scriptures. 

Charity. This is, indeed, a no- 
ble work, and it rejoices my heart 
to see it go on so prosperously. 
1 have long mourned over the 
darkness and delusion, the igno- 
rance and the sin of a perishing 
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world. I have lamented the in- 
difference which has so long pre- 
vailed, on this subject, among the 
professed disciples of our Lord, 
and rejoice to see them beginning 
to awake to itsimportance. But 
the efforts which have been yet 
made, in comparison with what 
needs to be done, have been next 
to nothing. ‘They must be vastly 
increased, or the gospel will 
never, by these means, be prea- 
ched to all nations. They are 
yet scarcely sufficient to maintain 
the ground which christianity 
now occupies. 

Aird. Doubtless they will be 
vastly increased. Who would 
have thought, thirty years ago, 
that so much would have been 
accomplished as has been done 
already ? 

Char. 1 hope they will be vast- 
ly increased. But in order to 
the permanent increase and pros- 
perity of the work, it is necessa- 
ry that the true nature of the 
gospel should be better under- 
stood, and its true spirit more ex- 
tensively prevail. Many causes 
have operated to promote the 
work hitherto, which cannot be 
expected to operate permanently. 
The spirit of the gospel is a 
spirit of disinterested benevo- 
lence. It leads us to love our 
neighbor as ourselves, and to give 
up ourselves, with all that we 
have, and all that we are, for the 
promotion of the common cause 
The primitive disciples of our 
Lord felt and acted thus; and ther 
the great work went on rapidly. 
When christians shal] again gen- 
erally feel and act thus, we may 
expect the work will go on again, 
in a similar manner. 

Ard. And is it not this spirit, 
which has produced all the 
change that has taken place in 
modern times? What else car 
have contributed to it? 























Char. This spirit has doubtless 
actuated many, and been a prin- 
cipal cause of the change. But 
if we should ascribe it wholly to 
this, and form our expectations 
of its continuance accordingly, 
we should expose ourselves to a 
disappointment that might have a 
very discouraging effect upon us. 
Some have aided the work, as | 
said, from pure disinterested re- 
gard to the glory of God and the 
best good of their fellow men. 
The efforts of such will no doubt 
be continued. But others have 
been influenced by various mo- 
tives, which arose {from the cir- 
cumstances of the moment, and 
cannot be expected to continue. 
Some have been influenced by 
the love of novelty. ‘Their at- 
tention has been attracted to the 


various benevolent enterprises of 


the present day, because they 
were new. When they cease to 
be new, that interest ceases. 
Some have been influenced by 
sympathy. The miseries of those 
destitute of the gospel have been 
set before them in glowing col- 
ors, and have deeply atlected 
them for a time. But these 
things, by being often repeated, 
and becoming familiar, cease to 
produce the same effect. Some 
have been influenced by the 
hope of immediate and great suc- 
cess. Their expectations have 
been raised high, and they have 
anticipated a share in the glory 
of so great a work, and a par- 
ticipation in the triumph of its 
complete success. A few trials and 
disappointments will cool the ardor 
ofsuch, and sink them into despon- 
dency and inaction. Some have 
been influenced by a regard for 
their reputation. They wish to be 
considered as standing high among 
christians, and have seen that 


while the work is popular, they 
must be forward in it, in order to 
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maintain their character. When 
it becomes less popular, they will 
be less forward. Some have been 
influenced by the opinions and 
example of others. Many are 
guided by what others think and 
do, instead of being guided by 
the bible. When those whom 
they follow shall become cool 
towards this work, they will be- 
come cool also. Some have been 
influenced by a personal regard 
for the individuals who are em- 
ployed or are to be employed as 
ambassadors of the King. When 
that motive ceases, their interest 
in the work will cease. And 
many,no doubt, have given some- 
thing to aid the work, because 
they have been solicited to do it, 
merely to free themselves from 
the trouble of solicitation. Such 
have felt no interest in the work 
itself, and will be more and more 
set against it, as they are repeat- 
edly called upon to contribute 
for its advancement. Some, per- 
haps, have been influenced by 
selt-righteous motives, by the de- 
sire of increasing their substance, 
or the fear of losing what they 
have. But those who are per- 
fectly selfish, never assist a bene- 
volent enterprise for the sake of 
doing good; and will find means 
of eluding the force of those mo- 
tives which are urged in its favor. 
It is to be expected that those 
who understand and love the gos- 
pel, and are actuated by its be- 
nevolent spirit, will be persever- 
ing and active in their efforts for 
the spread of the gospel. But 
the aid which has been received 
from others, from the causes 
which I have mentioned, will not 
be likely to be continued, l 


ana 


ought net to be much relied 
upon. 
Thoughtful. Is it not, then, 


greatly to be desired, on this ac- 
count as well as others. that 
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christians should be better ac- 
quainted with that system of doc- 
ivrines which teaches a disinte- 
rested religion ? 

Char. Certainly. If indiffer- 
ence to the truth prevails, the 
cause of christian benevolence 
must decline. Men cannot be ex- 
pected to make great sacrifices to 
inaintain or spread that gospel 
which they do not understand nor 
love. 

-Ird. | have known some who 
appeared to be very active in 
promoting the cause of christian 
benevolence, who yet manifested 
but little inclination to inquire 
into doctrinal truth, and but little 
attachment to any set of opinions. 

Char. The reasons which I 
have already mentioned may ac- 
count forit,ia part. And if there 
are some, who feel and act out, 
more true benevolence than their 
system teaches, they are proba- 
bly persons who do not think 
much, and are under the influence 
of some prejudice. Unhappily, 
some who profess an attachment 
to the true gospel scheme, do not 
feel it in their hearts. ‘They talk 
of benevolence, but do not mani- 
fest it by their life. One such 
example does great injury to the 
cause of truth, and serves to pre- 
judice many against it. 

Th. I perceive that | was right, 
then, in telling that imposter who 
assumes your name, that «+ Cha- 
riiy rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth.” 

Char. Certainly. I rejoice in 
the truth, on account of its own 
excellence. I rejoice in it also, 
because it is the appointed means 
of promoting the conversion and 
sanctification of sinners. And | 
am erieved at the prevalence of 
error, because it is the means of 
leading men to destruction. As | 
wish well to all men, | wish that 
they may be * begotten by the 
lot tified thr 
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the trrvth—have repentance to 
the acknowledging of the truth 
—purify their souls in obeying 
the truth—and attain salvation 
through sanctification of the spi- 
rit and belief of the truth.” And | 
wish to see the whole world con- 
verted to the belief, and love, 
and practice of the truth. To be 
indifferent to truth, is directly 
contrary to my nature. And she 
that assumes my name, and pro- 
fesses so much indifference as to 
what sentiments men embrace, 
does it only to conceal her enmi- 
ty to the truth, that she may the 
more effectually lead men away 
from it. She may feel indiffer- 
ent which of the various schemes 
of error are embraced; but she 
hates the truth with all her heart, 
aud sometimes she will avow it. 
She commonly professes this in- 
difference, in the company of 
those who believe the truth, that 
she may conceal her true cha- 
racter, and gain their confidence. 
She knows that if she can weaken 
their attachment to the truth, and 
lead them to embrace her favo- 
rite maxim, that it is of no im- 
portance what men believe, she 
has already gained much. For 
if she should fail of saccess (which 
is not likely) in leading them to 
renounce the truth altogether, 
and embrace error, yet, by des- 
troying their attachment to the 
truth, she prevents the influence 
which they would otherwise ex- 
ert against her, and strengthens 
the hands of those who are more 
actively engaged in promoting 
her cause. And, on some ac- 
counts, it is most for the promo- 
tion of her cause, to have some 
such persons among the friends 
of truth. While they are rank- 
ed among the friends of truth, 
they will retain an influence 
there, which they would lose 
if they became its open enemies, 
And havine embraced her max- 
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ims, they can propagate them 
with success; and thus prepare 
the way for her own influence to 
be more directly exerted. 

Ard. It is often objected against 
giving any thing to promote ob- 
jects of benevolent enterprize, 
that we ought to save it for our 
children. And it is written, “ if 
any provide not for his own, and 
especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.” 

Char. The connexion in which 
that is written, shows what it 
means. ‘The primitive churches 
made provision for the support of 
those members who were unable 
to provide for themselves. But 
if any man, who was able to pro- 
vide for his aged parents, should 
throw them upon the funds of the 
church, it would be such a proof 
of his covetousness as would de- 
stroy his christian character. The 
passage is against covetousness ; 
but it is often made use of asa 
cloak of covetousness. 

Ard. But how shall the objec- 
tion be answered ? 

Char. It is not the duty of pa- 
rents to let their children suffer, 
in order to give away what is 
needed to supply their actual 
wants. But children who enjoy 
health, and are trained to habits 
of industry and self-denial, do 
not need to have property laid 
up for them. It more frequently 
proves a curse than a blessing. 
Covetous parents commonly have 
profligate children. And the lat- 
ter waste an estate quicker than 
the former accumulated it. Those 
children are more .likely to do 
well for themselves, as well as 
for the public, who are trained 
up by benevolent parents, than 
those who are trained up by 
covetous ones. ‘hose who are 
taught habits of industry, pru- 
dence, self-denial, generosity, and 





public-spiritedness, will not be 
likely to come to want, Such 
habits will gain them friends and 
employment ; and, with the bles- 
sing of God, will insure succes= 
in their enterprizes. But those 
who are trained up to the habit 
of making their own gratification 
their only object, will be desti- 
tute of the qualifications which 
are most necessary to success in 
the world. And if they have been 
led to depend upon a_ patrimony 
for support, rather than on their 
own industry, it is so much the 
worse for them. I think, there- 
fore, that, if parents studied the 
good of their children in this life 
only, and had no regard for the 
great cause of christian benevo- 
lence, it would be much wiser 
for them to give away what is 
not needed, than to hoard it up 
for those that are to come after. 

Th. It is also objected, that 
what is spent in sending the gos- 
pel to the heathen is thrown a- 
way, because they are better 
without the gospel than with it. 

Char. That objection can be 
mide by none but such as do, at 
heart, disbelieve the gospel it- 
self. If the gospel is charge- 
able with doing more hurt than 
good, then it is a curse to the 
world, and is not true. 

Th. Perhaps those who make 
the objection would not admit this 
consequence. But they think the 
heathen are as likely to be saved 
in their present state, as they 
would be if they had the gospel. 

Char. The present state of the 
heathen world is no better than 
it was in the days of the apostles. 
They labored to spread the gos- 
pel among those who were then 
heathens, that they might there. 
by save souls from everlasting 
perdition. ‘Those who make this 
objection, condemn the conduct et 
the apostles 
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After this conversation, the 
pilgrims were taken to the libra- 
ry, and shown the records of the 
house, in which they found the 
history of many excellent pil- 
erims who had gone this way be- 
lore them. So the company had 
much conversation on what those 
pilgrims had met with in their 
travels, on the dangers they had 
escaped, the diihculties they had 
surmounted, and the deliverances 
they had experienced, and also 
the snares into which some of 
them had fallea through neglect 
of watchiuiness and prayer. And 
Piety, Prudence, and Charity, 
inade many remarks on those in- 
' use which the 
pii¢rims ought to make of them 
for their own instruction and con- 
solation. 

And when they had spent some 
time in this way, both pleasantly 
and protiiably, they returned, and 
sat down to supper. Now the 
supper, I perceived, was the 
principal meal of this family ; and 
though served up ina plain and 

imple manner, it was prepared 
of more costly materials, even 
ach as were brought from a far 
country, and were bought with a 
price far exceeding in value the 
wealth cf the Indies. There was 
»t before them a lamb, of the 
irstlings of the flock, a male 
without Llemish and without spot, 
prepared tor them to feed upon 
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So the pilgrims sat down to 
this feast with great delight, and 
the food was sweet to their taste. 
Moreover, at the table they had 
much discourse about the Lord of 
the way, and what he had done 
for pilgrims. ‘They spoke of his 
illustrious birth, his exalted cha- 
racter, his wonderful condescen- 


tion, his bitter sufferings, and 
cruel death. They discoursed 
also of his resurrection on the 


third day, his ascension to his 
Father’s right hand, the wisdom 
and equity of the government he 
is now exercising, and of his 
coming again in the glory of his 
lather, to execute judgment upon 
his enemies, and receive his 
friends to be partakers of his 
glory. ‘They discoursed also ot 
the manner of life which it be- 
comes those to lead who are ad- 
mitted to these high privileges, 
and allowed to indulge these glo- 
rious hopes. And after having 
renewed their solemn pledges to 
be faithful to each other, and 
faithful to the Lord of the way, 
and having offered their thanks- 
vivings to their Lord for the en- 
joyment of this refreshing season, 
they concluded by singing the 
following hymn: 
‘« Lord, at thy table I behold 
The wonders of thy grace : 


But most of all admire, that I 
Should find a welcome place. 


J, that am all defiled with sin, 
A rebel to mv God: 

I, that have crucified his Son, 
And trampled on his blood. 


What strange, surprising grace Is this 
That such a soul has room! 

My Saviour takes me by the hand, 
My Jesus bids me come. 

With trembling faith, and bleeding hearts, 
Lord, we accept thy love 

*Tis a rich banquet we have had, 


What will it be above ?’’ 


Then, efter the company had 
irsed together of these 
thines a long while, and had com- 
miited themselves to the protec- 
“tfim that never slumbers 
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nor sleeps, they retired to rest ; 
and the pilgrims were lodged in 
the chamber of peace, the same 
in which the pilgrim Christian 
had slept when he was there. 
Bunyanus. 


——. 


THE EFFECT OF A PEOPLE 
MINISTRY. 


ON THE 


A ruin, heavy, sleepy, fruitless 
people, stops the mouth, strait- 
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ens the gifts, deadens the spirit 
of a pastor; anda people enlare- 
ed in their gifis and 2ifections, 
carry a preacher beyond himself. 
I have heard much talk of barre 
ministers. Shall | tell you? A 
barren people make a_ barren 
ministry ; a cold auditory, a cold 
sermon; a dead parish, a dumb 
minister. Nothing shuts 
mouths, and silences us, so much 
as our own auditories. 


our 


R. Harris. 
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Untrarianism Sounpn Doctrrint.— 
A Sermon preached at Waltham, 
at the Ordination of the Rev. 
Bernard Whitman, Feb. 15, 
1826. By Nathaniel Whitman, 
Minister of Billerica. 

[Continued from page 268.] 
We have done with Mr. W.’s ar- 
gument. But there are other 
things in his Sermon which we 
feel inclined to notice. Our re- 
marks in the present number will 
be confined, principally, to the 
subject of Unitarian Charity ; 
upon which our Author, like 
most other writers of the same 
class, speaks with freedom, and 
much apparent complacency. 
We cannot but think it a great 
unhappiness, to say nothing more 
of the fact, that Unitarians are so 
much more disposed to claim for 
themseives the amiable virtue of 
christian charity, than other de- 
nominations are to acknowledge 
that it, in any peculiar degree, 
belongs to them. While we have 
observed the self-complacency 
and boldness, with which they 


have claimed the merit of being 
truly and almost exclusively cha- 


rital la . 
Pitwiphe ; 


the following sage pre- 





cept of the wise man has forci 
bly occurred to our minds. “ Let 
another praise thee, and not 
thine own mouth ; astranger, anid 
not thine own lips.” Mr. W. has 
occupied nearly four pages of his 
sermon, with the subject of Uni- 
tarian charity, and Trinitarian 
uncharitableness. but if Unita- 
rians are as much more charita- 
ble than others, as they pretend, 
there is certainly no necessity of 
their trumpeting their own praise. 
The world will doubtless do them 
justice on this subject. And if it 
isa fact, as a very respectable 
proportion of the community al- 
ready believe, that they have no 
peculiar claims to this excellence. 
all their efforts to monopolize its 
honours, will ultimately be in 
vain. But our readers shall hear 
Mr. W. on this subject. 


‘¢ Having spoken with freedom of the 
Trinitarian System, | feel it to be in- 
cumbent on me to disclose with equal 
freedom our views and feeling with 
respect tothe advocates of this sys- 
tem.”” 

‘* We wish it, then, to be distinctly 
understood by the public, that we 
deny to no one the christian name, 
privileges, and hopes, merely because 








he is a Trinitarian. We jadge sys- 
tems by one rule, and characters by 
suother. ‘The truth or falsehood of 
systems we determine by their confor- 
inily OF Opposition to reason and scrip- 
ture. The goodness or badness of cha- 
racter, we determine by the goodness 
or badness of conduci.” 

Reason and scripture are in- 
deed a good rule by which to de- 
termine the truth or falsehood of 
systems; and, we have always 
supposed, as eood a rule by 
which to determine the goodness 
and badness of character. But 
Mr. W. says, * We judge systems 
by one rule, and characters by 
another.” We should think so. 
Whether reason and scripture are 
the invariable rule by which 
Unitarians try systems, we shall 
not now stop to inquire. We can 
belive them, however, when they 
say they have another for charac- 
ter. % The goodness or badness 
of character, we determine by 
the goodness or badness of con- 
duct.” Very well; but how is 
the goodness or badness of con- 
duct determined? We had al- 
Ways supposed, as character is 
made up of conduct, that there 
was as much need of a rule to 
determine the goodness or bad- 
ness of conduct, as to determine 
the goodness or badness of cha- 
racter, or, as to determine the 
truth, or falsehood, of a system. 
And it is now entirely beyond our 
power to conceive how the geod- 
ness or badness of characters can 
be determined, without bringing 
the conduct which constitutes 
them, to the test of reason and 
scripture. But by making con- 
dact, the rule, by which to 
determine the goodness or bad- 
ness of character, and bringing 


conduct itself to no test or crite- 
rion, Unitarians havea very fair 
opportunity for the exercise of 
It is a very easy 
way, to 


their charity. 
thing for them. in this 
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cherish a good opinion of any 
man, for whom they wish to 
cherish such an opinion. This 
is certainly a very convenient 
thing. And by refusing to bring 
conduct and character to the 
scriptural test, they can avoid 
the unpleasant, and what they 
esteem very uncharitable conclu- 
sions, to which they must other- 
wise often be led, respecting the 
characters of men who disbelieve 
and reject the doctrines of the 
gospel. Disregarding the scrip- 
tures as a test of character, they 
can fellowship any man as a 
christian, who will admit that 
‘ Jesus is the Christ,”’ even al- 
though he denies, as did Priestley 
and Belsham, nearly every other 
essential doctrine of the gospel. 
They can even believe that Tri- 
nitarians are christians, although 
their system, as Mr. W. says, 
“is irreconcileably opposed to 
the word of God,” and * leads 
to a denial of the Supreme Deity 
of the Father,” and “ shakes to 
its centre the whole christian fa- 
bric.” Although the Apostle has 
expressly declared, that ‘+ idola- 
ters—shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God; and Trinitarians 
are supposed by Unitarians to be 
idolaters; yet, keeping clear of 
the scriptures as a test of charac- 
ter, they can very courteously 
extend the hand of fellowship to 
all who profess to believe in 
Christ, and wish the public dis- 
tinctly to understand, that they 
‘deny to no one the christian 
name, privileges, or hopes, mere- 
ly because he is a Trinitartan.” 
Unitarians believe that ‘Trini- 
tarianism is ‘another gospel ;” 
and, Mr. W. says, “*it shakes to 
its centre the whole christian fa- 
bric;” and, they all know, that 
Paul has said, “ Though we, or 
an angel from heaven, preach 
any other gospel, unto you than 
































that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed ;” 
yet, by making one rule tor the 
tria! of systems, and another for 
character, they can, with much 
good nature and great apparent 
plausibility, say, with Mr. W. 
*¢ Sentiments which we may deem 
erroneous and pernicious, may be 
embraced by men, whom we re- 
gard as wise and good. In this 
imperfect state, under the most 
favourable circumstances, we all 
see as through a glass darkly in 
many respects. In addition to 
this it is to be remembered, that 
we have all suffered more or less 
from our exposure to traditionary 
errors. With these views, we 
can consistently oppose as erro- 
neous and pernicious a system, 
while we acknowledge as learn- 
ed, sensible, and good men, its 
zealous advocates.”? What a pity 
that Paul had not seen that there 
was one rule for the trial of sys- 
tems, and another for characters? 
He might then, while “ he con- 
sistently opposed as erroneous 
and pernicious” another gos- 
pel;” have acknowledged as 
learned, and sensible, and good 
“its zealous advocates ;”’ espe- 
cially if they were “ angels from 
heaveu,” whose conduct he must 
ef course suppose was good, 
Hlow much more charitable would 
the venerable Apostle have ap- 
peared, and how much more 
worthy of his dignified and sacred 
ofhce, would he really have been, 
it he had omitted the latter clause 
of this passage, and, instead of 
using the harsh and unfeeling de- 
nunciation, “ Let him be accurs- 
ed,” against the false teacher ; 
had, like the more judicious and 
enlightened Unitarians of the pre- 
sent day, acknowledged him, al- 
though in an error, to be “ learn- 
ed, sensible, and good.” The only 
apology which we can make for 
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this venerable man is, he did not 
know that there is ove rule for 
the trial of systems, and another 
forcharacter. And if some ‘Pri- 
nitarians, are thought to resem- 
ble him in their uncharitableness. 
we hope the same thing will be 
deemed a sullicient excuse for 
them also. 

But although Mr. W. appears, 
in the passage above quoted, to 
extend his charity to Trinitari- 
ans in general; yet he lets us 
know, that he feels much more 
cordial and respectful toward 
those who are the least influen- 
ced by their peculiar principles. 

‘* Much more do we feel it to be our 
duty to acknowledge, as entitled to 
this character, those whose attachment 
to a traditionary system is so feeble as 
to afford little scope for the operation 
of its evil tendencies. In this light it 
is that Unitarians regard a part of the 
Trinitarian clergy. ‘Their preaching 
and their practice are mainly accor- 
ding to the simplicity of gospel truth 
and duty. Their Trinitarian creed, 
floating on the surface of their minds, 
is comparatively inoperative. Its evil 
tendencies are essentially counteract- 
ed by their good seuse and sound 
learning, their consistent protestant- 
ism and genuine piety, their obedience 
to Christ and charity to men, Minis- 
ters of this character we cannot but 
esteem, and love, and venerate.” 

Is it then true, that a man, who 
acts inconsistently with his own 
principles, is more to be ‘“es- 
teemed, and loved, and venerat- 
ed,” than those who carry their 
principles into practice? We be- 
lieve, that Mr. W. is among the 
few, even of Unitarians, who 
would say this. For our own 
part, we cannot forbear to say, 
that there is no trait of character 
which we more highly admire, 
than that of consistency. If we 
know a man to be a Unitarian, 
we do not love or respect him 
the less for acting agreeable to 
his principles. On the other 
hand, we despise the man, who 








sincerely believes the principles 
ot Unitarians, but sufiers them to 
have no important influence upon 
his (And as for those 
"LTrinitarians, whose “+ creed fioats 
only the 
minds, and is comparatively in- 
if is certaialy doing 
io say, they are 
pitied for their 
weakness, or detested tor their 
hypocrisy. buat perhaps, we do 
not understand Mr. W. It is pos- 
sible he means, bya man’s “creed 
floating upon the surface of his 
mind,’ that he does not fully be- 
lieve it. He thinks about it, but 
does not fully and understandingly 
receive it. A Trinitarian, then, 
who neither understands nor be- 
lieves his own creed, is the man 
“¢ of good sense, and sound learn- 
ing,’ &c. whom Mr. W. 
teems, and loves, and venerates.”’ 
lt is not, indeed, strange, that such 
a man’s creed should be  com- 
paratively inoperative.” Those 
who are undecided in their prin- 
ciples, must of course be ineth- 
cient in their conduct. But it is 
a little strange, that characters 
of this description, should be pe- 
culiarly the objects of Mr. W.’s 
affection and esteem. 

We rejoice, indeed,” says 
Mr. W. * in the persuasion that 
this class otf our ‘Trinitarian 
brethren.” viz. those whose ‘T'ri- 
nitarian creed floats upon the sur- 
face of their minds, and is com- 
paratively inoperative, the evil 
tendencies of which are essential- 
ly counteracted by other princi- 
pies, “are prepared to say with 
the independent and catholic 
Doddridee, sooner than refuse to 
hold communion with Unitarians, 
as such, we will resign our minis- 
try.”’ It is then those, who either 
not understand their own 
d, or who if they do under- 
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it, that Mr. W. expects will hold 
communion with Unitarians. This 
is indeed a fine compliment to 


that class of ‘Trinitarians whom 
he so highly esteems. It car- 
ries an irresistible implication, 
that in holding communion with 
Unitarians, they act in opposition 
to their own principles. It seems 
that although some ‘Trinitarians 
believe that they may in pertect 
consistency with their peculiar 
principles, bold communion with 
Unitarians ; yet Unitarians do not 
believe this themselves. We 
know that Dr. Priestley and 
other English Unitarians had said 
what plainly implies this, but we 
did not suppose that Unitarians in 
this country were ready so expli- 
citly to avow it. Heretofore the 
unpardonable sin of ‘Trinitarians 
has been, that they were gener- 
ally unwilling to admit that Uni- 
tarians were christians, and to 
hold communion with them as 
such. But here we find, that 
those who have raised the loud- 
est cry against them on this ac- 
count, fully believe that they can- 
not do it in consistency with their 
principles ; and still they tell us, 
that those who will do it, are ob- 
jects of their peculiar respect, 
love, and veneration. ‘The friends 
of Dr. Doddrige will hardly 
thank Mr. W. for this compliment 
paid to his independence and 
catholicism. 

In the very paragraph in 
which Mr. Whitman so evident- 
ly admits that Trinitarians can- 
not, consistently with their own 
principles, hold communion with 
Unitarians, he complains bitterly 
of their uncharitableness in this 
respect. He speaks of * that 
course of reprobation and exclu- 
sion which has been and which 
still is, so systematically, and so 
zealously pursued against them.” 
What ‘course of reprobation 





























and exclusion?’ if he means 
here to refer to past ages, when 
persecution for religious senti- 
ments by fire and faggot, was the 
order of the day, we can inform 
him that in those days Unitarians 
could persecute as well as others. 
But if he refers, as we suppose 
he does, to the conduct of ‘Trini- 
tarians in this country, we ask, 
what “ course of reprobation and 
exclusion have they so zealous- 
ly and systematically pursued 
against Unitarians?” But we 
need not wait for an answer. He 
doubtless means to allude to the 
fact, that Trinitarians, most of 
them at least, do not believe that 
Unitarians are christians, and that 
they refuse to hold communion 
with them as such; and that they 
have, moreover, had the audacity 
to say, openly, what they believe 
on this subject, and to regulate 
their conduct accordingly. This 
is doubtless the poiot of their of- 
fending. This is the length and 
breadth of their crime, charitably 
represented by Mr. W. as “a 
course of reprobation and exclu- 
sion.”” Now we shall not, in this 
number, attempt to settle the 
great question, how far a person 
may be in an error and yet be a 
christian ; or the equally difficult 
one, how far it is proper for 
christians to hold communion with 
those whose piety is doubtful. 
But if Mr. W. believes, as he has 
very clearly intimated, that Tri- 
nitarians cannot, in consistency 
with the peculiarities of their 
system, hold communion with 
Unitarians, why does he blame 
them for declining it? Is it not in 
all respects as proper, that Trini- 
tarians should be indulged in 
their belief; that Unitarianism is 
another gospel, and consequently 
that Unitarians who understand- 
ingly receive it are not christians ; 
as it is that Unitarians should be 
vor. WW 
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indulged in their belief that 
Jesus Christ is a mere creature ? 
Is one of these opinions to be 
tolerated, and not the other? 
And are the advocates of one of 
them to be suffered to act agree- 
ably to it without reproach, while 
those who presume to conform 
to the other in their practice, are 
to be perpetually represented as 
destitute of charity, branded with 
the name of bigots and intoler- 
ants ? 

We shall not give ourselves 
the trouble to maintain the fact 
that Trinitarians are as charita- 
ble as Unitarians. For the sake 
of meeting Mr. W. on his own 
ground entirely, we shall allow 
that Unitarians have about them 
a certain something called chari- 
ty, which is not seen in an equal 
degree in Trinitarians. But we 
have a few things to say on the 
subject of this kind of charity, 
which we think the public will 
do well to consider. 

1. The charity in which Uni- 
tarians are supposed to excel 
Trinitarians, is primarily, if we 
understand it, a favourable opin- 
ion of the piety of others, form- 
ed and cherished without regard 
to their reception or rejection of 
the peculiar doctrines of the gos- 
pel. 2. When speaking of the im- 
portance of christian charity, Uni- 
tarians generally leave the thing 
entirely undefined, so that more 
or less may be understood by it, 
as occasion requires. 3. This 
charity is a different thing from 
that which is required in the Bi- 
ble. The charity here required 
is disinterested love. Charity to 
men, the only charity to men 
which the Bible requires, is that 
disinterested love to them, which 
is inculcated in these werds, 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” 4. That favourable 
opinion of another’s piety, formed 
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and cherished without regard to 
his reception or rejection of the 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel, 
which appears to us to be the es- 
sence of Unitarian charity, is 
contrary to the Bible. The Bi- 
ble does not authorize us to be- 
lieve that those are christians, 
who understandingly reject the 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel. 
&. This charity of christians is 
inconsistent with other sentiments 
which they often avow. For in- 
stance, Mr. W. has expressed his 
belief, that many of those whom 
he charitably receives as christians, 
“* would. if they had it in their 
power, bar against Unitarians— 
the celestial Paradise.” 6. This 
kind of charity, although lavish- 
ed upon Trinitarians as well as 
others, does them very little if 
any good. 

We solicit the attention of our 
readers to a few facts illustrative 
of the truth of this last assertion. 

1. The charity of Unitarians 
does not prevent their attributing 
to Trinitarians the basest of mo- 
tives. We have more than once 
heard them charged with a dis- 
position to burn at the stake all 
those who will not receive their 
sentiments. An Unitarian * Lay- 
man,” in attempting to chastise 
Trinitarians for their uncharita- 
bleness, represents Calvin in this 
light, and charges his followers 
with the same spirit. His words 
are these. “ Their master would 
never suffer any one to question 
his doctrines, under pain of the 
fagot. He wished to dethrone 
the Pope, only to put the tiara on 
his own head. His disciples in 
this country, and in this alone, 
retain the same spirit.” With his 
mantle of charity over Trinita- 
rians, Mr. W. kindly represents 


their opinions as the result “ of 


reasoning pride.”’ * And while he 
professes to cherish toward them 
hostile feelings,’ and * to 


no 
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doubt not that they think they 
are doing God service,” he says, 
they “would, had they the pow- 
er, bar against us the sacred desk, 
the Table of the Lord, and the 
Celestial Paradise, merely because 
we are Unitarians.”” This, we 
think, is about as much as to 
deny that Trinitarians are chris- 
tians. 

2. The charity of Unitarians 
does not prevent their applying 
to Trinitarians the most repreach- 
ful names and epithets. Dr. Priest- 
ley and other English Unitarians 
call them “ Polytheists,” ++ Idola- 
ters,” and ‘+ Blasphemers.” Mr. 
W. calls them “ambitious and 
domineering Ecclesiastics.” He 
also represents them as “ in- 
vaders of the prerogative of 
Zion’s Lord,” and charges them 
with having * usurped” his “ au- 
thority.’ Even Dr. Channing, 
who, to use the words of his op- 
ponent, “ had shown himself vio- 
lent for charity,” and “ fierce for 
moderation,” evidently has Trini- 
tarians in view, when he speaks 
of “¢ denouncers,”’ under the in- 
fluence of w spirit of persecution,” 
which though it has given up its 
halter and faggot, yet breathes 
venom from its lips, and secretly 
blasts what it cannot openly des- 
troy.” ‘Trinitarians are so often 
reproached by Unitarians as * ig- 
norant,”’ ‘+ bigoted,” “intolerant,” 
and ‘+ enthusiastic,” that these 
epithets have become things of 
course, in their conversation and 
writings. Now this language may 
be consistent with charity ; but it 
is a kind of charity which does 
its hapless subjects no kind of 
good. 

3. The charity of Unitarians 
does not make ‘Trinitarians the 
objects of their affections. When 
their professions of charity to 
Trinitarians are the highest, their 
feelings are often evidently cold, 
if not hostile to its objects. They 

















often acknowledge them to be 
christians, when if looks, or ac- 
tions, or even words can be in- 
terpreted, they love them no 
better, than they do those who 
are not christians. Nor indeed 
do they so much. We are alto- 
gether mistaken, if we have not 
seen many instances, in which 
Unitarians, with the profession 
of charity to individual Trinita- 
rians, have still manifested a 
much greater cordiality to avow- 
ed Deists, than to these objects 
of their charity. 

4. The charity of Unitarians 
does not secure to Trinitarians 
their union and friendly co-opera- 
tion in the support and enjoy- 
ment of the word and ordinan- 
ces of the gospel. It is true, 
they very frequently unite with 
them in these things. But it is 
generally, if not invariably, when 
they are so small a minority, that 
any attempt at separation, would 
evidently be to their own disad- 
vantage. Whenever they be- 
ceme sufficiently numerous in a 
place to make any successful op- 
position to Trinitarians, they 
generally establish worship for 
themselves, purely Unitarian ; and 
if, by any art or management, 
they are able to gain possession 
of meeting houses or funds, they 
apply them to the support of 
Unitarianism, even although these 
may be the fruit of the labour 
and bounty of Trinitarians, for 
the support and propagation of 
their own faith. We know, in- 
deed, that Unitarians in this conn- 
try are now desirous of commu- 
nion with Trinitarians. But we 
are not satisfied, that this is the 
effect of cordiality of feeling. It 
may be policy merely. Should 
circumstances so change that 


they could view it as much for 
their interest to separate from 
‘Trinitarians, as they now do to 
unite with them, we suspect that 
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many of them would begin to 
doubt the lawfulness of commu- 
nion with idolaters. We are led 
to think so, not only from a view 
of the nature of the case, but 
from the fact that Unitarians in 
England have already advocated a 
separation. “ Dr. Priestley says, 
if there ever was any such thing 
as Idolatry it is paying religious 
worship to any other than the 
one only living and true God ; and 
if it be of any consequence to pre- 
serve inviolate the first article ot 
all revealed religion, viz. the 
unity of God and the exclusive 
worship of him, (which was the 
one great object of the Jewish 
religion, and continues to be so 
in the christian,) it must be in- 
cumbent on us to frequent no so- 
ciety of christians, however pious 
and sincere they may be, if we 
be convinced that they err in so 
essential an article of faith as 
this. It is innocent in them who 
are ignorant, and act agreeably 
to their consciences; but it is 
criminal in us who know better. 
There are no doubt differences 
in lighter matters which may be 
borne with in members of the 
same society ; but if any differ- 
ence of opinion, and practice, will 
justify a separation, it must be 
this.” 

Now we do not suppose that 
Mr. W. and his brethren in New 
England, are prepared to unite 
with this Apostle of Unitarianism, 
in all this language of exclusion. 
But if Mr. W. has fairly repre- 
sented their priaciples, they must, 
if they will follow them out in 
all their consequences, take pre- 
cisely the same ground. For, 
while he says of Trinitarians, 
“ We should rejoice to meet them 
on gospel-ground,” he adds, * we 
cannot consent to meet them on 
any other.’ Now we know that 
with him, Unitarianism is gospel- 
ground. From the following pas 
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sage in his sermon, we learn that 
they, and they only, in his esti- 
mation, are true worshippers. ‘It 
is thus put beyond a doubt, that 
those who would be true wor- 
shippers, must worship as the Su- 
preme Being, the Father only.” 
It is for Mr. W. to reconcile these 
passages, with others in the ser- 
mon, in which he, in behalf of 
himself and brethren, so_ kindly 
offers fellowship and commu- 
nion with Trinitarians. Here is 
enough to teach Trinitarians, that 
they have no assurance from the 
charity of Unitarians of their 
union and friendly co-operation in 
the support and enjoyment of the 
word and ordinances of the gos- 
pel. Nor 

5. Does this charity give Tri- 
nitarians any assurance of honor- 
able and just treatment by Unita- 
rians, in regard to the enjoyment 
of their privileges and rights. 
From such lofty pretensions to 
christian charity, as we are per- 
petually hearing from the lips of 
Unitarians, we should expect that 
by them, every fair, and honor- 
uble, and just principle of social 
and religious intercourse, would 
be sacredly regarded. It is not, 
indeed, strange, that bigoted, in- 
tolerant, and persecuting Trini- 
tarians, should frequently trample 
upon the laws of decency and 
propriety, and attempt to de- 
prive those, to whom they so 
rudely deny the name of christian, 
of some of their dearest rights 
and privileges. But surely, of 
Unitariuns we might ‘ hope bet- 
ter things.”? But alas! we are 
disappoiuted. Unitarians can, not 
only call as hard names, manifest 
as much ill nature, become as 
intolerant in their spirit, and as 
exclusive in their measures as 
Triaitarians, but, with as little 
ceremony and as little apparent 
remorse, violate the principles 
>f fair aud honourable dealing, 
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and wrest from their fellow-crea- 
tures their dearest rights and 
privileges. We could give many 
examples of this. But for the 
sake of brevity, we confine our- 
selves to one or two. Let any 
one read the following extract 
from the London Congregational 
Magazine, and say if he can, that 
what we here assert is not true. 
‘© We have lately received vari- 
ous letters from Geneva, which 
show that christians in that once 
highly favoured, but now apos- 
tate city,are at present placedina 
very Critical situation. Most of our 
readers are acquainted with the 
awakening which took place 
there about ten years ago, through 
the blessing that rested on the la- 
bours of Mr. Haldane, arnong 
the Theological students of the 
University. Shortly after that 
period, the * Venerable Company” 
of pastors took alarm at the ra- 
pid growth of Methodism ;* and 
the appearance of it among some 
of the most distinguished of their 
own body greatly increased their 
anxiety. They saw that it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to 
turn out of the church those who 
had obtained a regular place 
among themselves, but they re- 
solved to use their utmost efforts 
to prevent any from becoming 
thereafter members of the “ Com- 
pany.” ‘Their first step was to 
draw up certain articles prohibit- 
ing any minister to preach on the 
Divinity of our Lord, original 
sin, and other fundamental doc- 
trines. They refused, ordination 
to any of the students who would 
not subscribe, and in consequence 
many were rejected. 

«6M, Malan, not having yet ob- 
tained admission intu the com- 
pany of pastors, although he had 
been regularly ordained, was 
made the next object of attack. 


*In many parts of Europe. all vital religion is 
reproachfully denomiaated Methodism. 














Our readers are generally aware 
of the persecution which that un- 


daunted champion of the cross of 


Christ, has at various times been 
called to endure. They know 
that he has been deposed from 
his office as regent of the Col- 
lege, deprived of his ministerial 
character in the church, and that 
he only is indebted to the indul- 
gence of the government for the 
degree of toleration he has. en- 
joyed in being suffered to preach 
in a chapel which has been built 
for him without the walls. Here, 
however, he has not been left un- 
molested, but has been subjected 
to every injury and petty insult 
which the Arian, Socinian, and 
Pelagian ministers could invent, 
to gratify their malignant feel- 
ings against the man who dared 
so faithtully, so eloquently, and 
so successfully to preach in the 
midst of opposition and scorn, 
salvation by Jesus Christ, perfect 
man, and perfect God. M. Ma- 
lan, although the most distin- 
guished, was not the only victim, 
and the story of Empetaz, Gonties, 
Gyt, Guers, &c. would present 
another picture of injurious, and 
vexatious persecution exerted a- 
gainst bold and faithful, though un- 
offending witnesses for the truth. 

+‘ Such had continued to be the 
state of affairs till within the last 
few months, when the enmity of 
the Geneva pastors against the 
truth, seemed to have gained fresh 
strength. ‘The increasing num- 
bers which frequented the preach- 
ing of M. Malan, the continual 
instances that were occurring of 
conversion through his instrumen- 
tality, and the blessing which at- 
tended the ministry of Messrs. 
Empetaz, Guers, &c. seemed 
more and more to arouse their 
indignation. Their animosity was 
in a special manner directed a- 
gainst M. Gausen, one of their 
own number, who, ever since he 
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was brought to know the truth 
about ten years ago, has not 
ceased to labour with unceasing 
assiduity and distinguished suc- 
cess in the vineyard of the 
Lord. M. Gausen was the last 
summer formally excluded every 
pulpit ia Geneva, except his 
own at Satigny, and it seems 
doubtful whether his sitaation 
as a pasior, and his congexion 
with some of the first familes at 
Geneva, will continue to protect 
this faithful minister of Christ. 

«« M. Chausiere, one of the Arian 
or Socinian pastors, also preach- 
ed a most violent sermon against 
the Momiers or Methodists, whom 
he attacked with the most un- 
measured warmth, and represent- 
ed them as enemies to the State 
This sermon had the effect of ex- 
asperating the populace to such 
a degree, that it was not safe for 
any of the evangelical preachers 
to be seen in the streets. M. 
Guers was stoned in one of the 
public squares, and narrowly es- 
caped with his life; and M. Ma- 
lan’s house was also attacked. It 
is but just to the government, 
however, to observe, that they 
gave no sanction to these acts. of 
violence, and when the writer of 
this notice was himself at Gene- 
va last autumn, there was a guard 
of gens d’ armes stationed every 
evening near the houses of M. 
Malan, and M; Guers. In the mean 
time every attempt was made 
to calumniate and traduce the 
christians at Geneva. Every, lie 
was invented, and greedily pro- 
pagated through the medium of 
the newspapers, for the purpose 
of pouring on them obloquy and 
contempt. If a person commit- 
ted suicide, it was said he had 
heard a sermon from one of the 
Momiers. If a person became 
deranged, his disorder, was attri- 
buted to the same cause, and 
even the English newspapers 
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have copied into their columns 
these baseless fabrications. 

+ But affairs at Geneva wear, it 
seems, a still more critical aspect 
than before. It seems that Mr. 
Bost, a preacher who was for- 
merly excluded from the church 
at Geneva, and who is well 
known abroad for his uncommon 
talent, zeal, and boldness, as well 
as for the extraordinary blessing 
that has attended his labours, es- 
pecially in Germany, published 
an answer to the above-mention- 
ed sermon of Mr. Chausiere. We 
have not seen Mr. Bost’s pamph- 
Jet, but understand it displayed 
much ability, and contained a 
very masterly exposure of the 
jutility of the charges brought 
against the Momters by M. Chau- 
siere. The “venerable com- 
pany” at Geneva were, however, 
much enraged at the boldness 
vt Mr. Bost, and determined if 
possible to crush him. - A pro- 
secution was commenced against 
him by the public prosecutor, who 
charged him with describing the 
pastors at Geneva as a sect in the 
christian world who denied some 
of the leading doctrines of the 
gospel. For this alleged crime, 
he desired that Mr. Bost should 
be imprisoned for two years, and 
pay a fine of 2000 florins.” It is 
added, that Mr. Bost pleaded his 
own cause, that his defence was 
admirable, and that he was ac- 
quitted to the great mortification 
of the clergy. 

We do not quote this passage 
to show what Unitarians in this 
country are disposed to do ; but to 
show what Unitarianism has done, 
even in the nineteenth century, 
where the majority has been un- 
der its influence. What they 
would do, were they the majority 
in this country, we will not ven- 
ture to predict. We only say, 


their charity, of which they so 
loudly boast, gives us no assup- 
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arice that our dearest rights would 
not be wantonly sacrificed. 

We should think that the peo- 
ple in Waltham, bad by this time 
learned that Unitarian charity is 
not always attended with every 
thing that is fair, and honorable, 
and lovely. What has there ta- 
ken place in regard to the dis- 
mission of Mr. Harding, and the 
settlement of Mr. Whitman, has 
taught some of them, effectually, 
that to enjoy the quiet and peace- 
able possession of their privile- 
ges, is quite a different thing from 
being embraced in the arms of 
Unitarian charity. We know, in- 
deed, that according to the terms 
of Mr. Harding’s settlement, his 
Society had a right to dismiss him, 
when two thirds of the legal vo- 
ters should express a wish for 
the dissolution of the connexion 
between him and them. Every 
one will perceive, however, that 
this right might be honorably or 
dishonorably, charitably or un- 
charitably used. Both Mr. Hard- 
ing and his friends, had reason to 
expect, that the solemn act of his 
consecration to the ministry in 
that place, would not be trifled 
with,—that the connexion be- 
tween him and his people would 
continue, until there were good 
reasons for its dissolution; rea- 
sons which did not exist at the 
time of his ordination. The truth 
of this remark will at once be 
perceived, by the supposition that 
the people had voted his dismis- 
sion the next day after his ordi- 
nation, which they might have 
done, and which they had a legal 
right todo. But had they done 
this, without any good reasons, 
they would have abused the con- 
fidence which Mr. Harding and 
his friends reposed in their honor, 
and inflicted an injury by disap- 
pointing their reasonable expec- 
tations. The case is precisely 
the same, if they vote his dismis- 
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sion at any future period, without 
any sufficient reasons. Now what 
reasons have been assigned for 
Mr. Harding’s dismission? No 
other than “an honest difference 
of religious sentiments,’* be- 
tween him and his people; that 
is, between him and the few, 
which, under the then very pe- 
culiar state of the society, con- 
stituted a majority of voters ; and 
this difference was well known to 
exist at the time of his ordina- 
tion. But it will be said that, by 
the terms of the contract, they 
had a legal right to dissolve it in 
this manner. This we do not 
deny. Nor is it of a violation of a 
legal contract that we complain. 
We mention the subject only to 
illustrate the nature of that charity 
by which those Unitarians, who 
were the authors and abettors of 
the transaction, were governed. 
One of the greatest and most fre- 
quent objections made by Unita- 
rians against the conduct of the 
orthodox is, that they reject Uni- 
tarians of a fair moral character, 
on account of their sentiments. 
When a Unitarian minister has 
been dismissed, on account of his 
sentiments, ‘a loud and bitter 
cry” has been raised by Unitari- 
ans, respecting the uncharitable- 
ness, bigotry, and intolerance of 
Trinitarians :—a cry which has 
frequently been heard across the 
Atlantic, and echoed back again 
in the ears of all the American 
people. The minister thus eject- 
ed, has been represented as per- 
secuted for his opinions; and 


* The following is a copy of a note sent to Mr. 
Harding, after they had voted his dismission : 
Reverend Sir,—By vote of the second religious 
society, at their meeting last evening, Resolved, 
That the second religious societyin Waltham, 
cheerfully and willingly declare, that they ap- 
rove of the moral conduct of Rev. Sewal Hard- 
ing, as the minister of said Society, and as their 
prema has preached,with faithfulness and an 
earnest desire to be useful, the gospel, agreeably 


to his faith an¢@ creed ; and that the only differ- 
ence existing between the Society and him, is an 
honest difference of religious sentiments 

The above is an extract from the Records of the 
Society. 


THOMAS GORHAM, P. Clerk. 
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those of his flock who have ad- 
hered to him, as suffering the de- 
privation of their rights and privi- 
leges. But we ask, is it perse- 
cution for the orthodox to dis- 
miss a Unitarian minister for his 
sentiments, and is it charity for 
Unitarians to dismiss an orthodox 
minister for the same reason? 
Are those who desire the contin- 
uance of a Unitarian minister, 
when he is dismissed, deprived of 
their rights and privileges? and 
is the treatment which the adhe- 
rents of an orthodox minister re- 
ceive at his dismission, just what 
honor and justice dictate? But 
we have never heard of the or- 
thodox dismissing an Unitarian 
minister for his sentiments mere- 
ly, who continued of the same 
with which he was settled. But 
here is a minister, dismissed for 
his sentiments, while they are 
precisely the same which they 
were known to be at the time of 
his ordination ; dismissed only for 
an honest difference of sentiment, 
by a people, who, while they as- 
sign this as the reason, give their 
full and decided testimony, that 
he had faithfully preached the 
gospel, as he believed it; dis- 
missed, too, in opposition to the 
wishes of all his church, and a 
majority of those who attended 
his ministry. This minister is 
dismissed, that Unitarianism, in- 
stead of Orthodoxy, may be 
preached in his pulpit ; while 
there is, within the distance of 
a little more than half a mile, a 
place of Unitarian worship, and 
not another in town where the 
doctrines of the Orthodox are 
preached ; while, too, upwards of 
three hundred, manifest their 
earnest desire to hear orthodox 
preaching. 

In addition to all this, when 
the minister is dismissed, and the 
aggrieved part of his flock left 
without a place of public wor- 
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ship, and under the necessity of 
supporting a teacher by their 
own scanty funds, a very consid- 
erable proportion of them,—all 
who are connected with the man- 
nfacturing establishment in that 
place, are obliged to pay for 
seats in the meeting house which 
they have left, and in which they 
can no longer conscientiously 
worship ; or leave the employ- 
ment in which they are engaged, 
and by which they obtain their 
living. Wehave been repeated- 
ly informed, that all those be- 
longing to the manufacturing es- 
tablishment, who have left the 
place of their former worship, 
because they cannot conscien- 
tiously hear Mr. W. are obliged 
to pay the same as though they 
regularly attended his ministry. 
It is said also, that a number of 
these persons who belonged to a 
Singing Society, to which some 
peculiar privileges were granted, 
have, because they have attend- 
ed Mr. Harding’s meeting, been 
excluded from this Society, and 
deprived of all its privileges. 
These things we could not have 
believed, had we not received 
the intelligence from the most un- 
questionable sources. We would 
ask, do the Honorable Boston Ma- 
nufacturing Company know these 
things? We cannot believe that 
they intend to sanction such gross 
illiberality and oppression. But 
to return a moment to the chari- 
ty of our Author. It was to those 
who had been active in measures 
such as have been described, and 
many others who must be sup- 
posed to have acquiesced in them, 
that he preached the sermon now 
before us, and in which are now 
to be found nearly four pages 
upon the subject of Unitarian 
charity and ‘Trinitarian illiberali- 
ty. It is here that the preacher 
says with so much self-complacen- 
cy, and good nature, ** We deny 
no man the christian name, privi- 
leges and hopes,” merely because 
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he is a Trinitarian. It is here, 
that he thinks it necessary to de- 
clare in behalf of himself and 
brethren, ‘+ Our preaching is 
also in the spirit of charity. We 
are not pursuing a party object. 
We are not acting on party prin- 
ciples. We are not actuated by 
a party spirit. We have not as- 
sumed a party name.” 

But how much better we ask 
is this Unitarian charity, than Or- 
thodox uncharitableness? Who 
was ever benefited by being al- 
lowed the name of a christian, if 
with it must be associated that 
of a “persecutor,”  idolater,” 
“ bigot,” “ enthusiast,”  domi- 
neering ecclesiastic,” or an usur- 
per of the Lord’s prerogative ? 
Who would thank a person for 
admitting that he is a christian, 
when he at the same time asserts, 
that if he had the power he 
would burn his fellow-creatures 
at the stake, or exclude them 
from heaven? What consolation 
can it be toa Trinitarian to know 
that Unitarians believe him to be 
a christian, when at the same 
time he knows, that so far as he 
acts agreeably to his principles, 
he is less an object of their ap- 
probation and delight, than an in- 
tidel or a freethinker? Willa 
person that is deprived of his 
rights, and suffering in his person, 
by Unitarian influence, feel that 
ample compensation is made for 
his wrongs by the exalted privi- 
lege of being considered by his 
oppressors as a very devout and 
humble christian? No, this is 
adding insult to injury. ‘To call 
an individual a christian, while 
you charge him with the crimes 
of idolatry, murder, and a wish 
to exclude his feillow-creatures 
from heaven, is to degrade the 
sacred name, and to reproach the 
great Head of the church for the 
approbation and delight which he 
has manifested in the characte 
which it designates. 

'To be continued 








American Tract Society at Boston. 


The friends and patrons of the American Tract Socwety at Boston, 
are informed that the Generat Derosirory of the Tracts of that 
Society has been removed from Andover, to an apartment in the 
basement story of the Stone Church in Hanover-street, (contiguous 
to the Missionary Rooms,) Boston. All orders for Tracts, and all 
remittances of money to the Society, should be sent to Mr. Aaron 
Russe.t, General Agent and Assistant Treasurer, Stone Church, Hano- 
ver-street, Boston, Mass 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
WARREN FAY, Chairman. 

The Depository of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union is kept 

in the same apartment, and is under the care of the same Agent. 


(ce The entrance to the Depository is on the Western side of the 
Church. 





Agents for the Christian Magazine, 
By whom Subscriptions and Payments are recewed. 


T. R. Marvin, Congress-street, Boston. Rev. Nathaniel Emmons, 
D. D. Franklin ; Rev. Elisha Fisk, Rev. Moses Thatcher, Wrentham ; 
Rev. Jacob Ide, Rey. Luther Bailey, Medway ; Rev. John Ferguson, 
Mr. Samuel Tyler, Attleborough ; Kev. Nathaniel Howe, Hopkinton ; 
Mr. Charles Whipple, Newburyport ; Mr. Heury C. Jewett, Andover ; 
Rev. Alvin Cobb, Taunton ; Deacon Barker, New Bedford ; Capt. 
Nathaniel Eddy, Middleborough ; Rev. Samuel W. Colburn, Rev. Sam- 
ue! Spring, Adlington ; Rev. William Tyler, Weymouth ; Rev. David 
Brigham, Randolph ; Rev. Mr. Hemenway, Wareham; Rev. David 
L. Hunn, Sandwich; Rev. Elijah Dexter, Plympton; Rev. Luther 
Wright, Carver; Rev. Samuel Judson, Uxbridge ; Rev. Enoch Pond, 
Ward ; Rev. George Fisher, Harvard ; Rev. Willard Pierce, Foxbo- 
rough ; Mr. John Harlow, Plymouth ; Rev. Mr. Putnam, Fitchburgh ; 
Rev. Sewall Harding, Waltham ; Deacon Daniel Fisk, Upton; Dr. 
David March, Sutton ; Deacon Elihu Carpenter, Seekonk ; Rev. Reu- 
ben Torry, Ashford, Conn. ; Mr. Lowell Holbrook, Merchant, New- 
York City; Mr. Samuel Billings, No. 35 South Main Street, Provt- 
dence, R. I. 





JOB PRIDDY a. 


THE subscriber devotes his attention particularly to the Printing of 


Books, Pamphlets, Handbills, Blanks, Cards, §c. §c.° 


and being provided with a great variety of ORNAMENTAL and 
other Type, is prepared to execute every description of 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 


with neatness, accuracy and despatch. Orders punctually attend- 
ed to. Office in Spear’s Buildings, over the Centinel Printing Office, 
Congress-street, Boston. T. R. MARVIN. 





